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high feather, but discovered before very long that
the command even of the smallest army needs
something  more  than   knight-errantry.    During
the autumn and winter of 1591,  difficulties  and
perplexities crowded upon him.    He was hasty,
rash and thoughtless.    Leaving the main body of
his troops, he galloped with a small escort through
a hostile country to consult with the French King
about the siege of Rouen and on his return was
almost  cut off by the Leaguers,    The  Council
wrote from England upbraiding him with need-
lessly risking his life, with " trailing a pike like a
common soldier," and with going a-hawking in
districts swarming with the enemy.    The Queen
despatched several angry letters;   everything an-
noyed her;   she suspected Essex of incompetence
and the French King of treachery;   she was on
the point of ordering the whole contingent home.
Once more, as in the Portuguese expedition, it
turned out that foreign  war was  a  dreary and
unprofitable   business.    Essex   lost   his   favourite
brother in a skirmish;   he was agonised by the
Queen's severity;   his army dwindled, from death
and desertion, to one thousand men.    The English
fought with reckless courage at Rouen;   but the
Prince of Parma, advancing from the Netherlands,
forced Henry to raise the siege.    The unfortunate
young man, racked with ague, was overcome by a
sudden despair,    " Unkindness and sorrow," he
told the Queen, " have broken both my heart and